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with the world. His participation in the tis- 
sue of guilt in which he was involved by his 
more educated accomplice, was, however, the 
only instance in which his misanthropy dege- 
nerated into crime. He is described as feel- 
ing that the only means to compensate for his 
share in an act so black, was to devote himself 
to secure the happiness of his so strangely 
adopted son, whom he resolved to educate so 
as to secure his happiness in his present station 
of life, and to qualify him for ascending grace- 
fully into a more elevated rank, should the 
course of events make him acquainted with 
his rightful claims. 

The ideas of a writer like Godwin upon 
the important subject of education, are worthy 
of peculiar attention. Cloudesley, he says, 
wished to make his ward alkaccomplished. — 
The first point of attainment was the acqui- 
sition of languages. The child had been sin- 
gularly circumstanced at the period when his 
organs were first formed to the imitation of 
articulate sounds. Cloudesley spoke to him 
in English ; Eudocia, his wife, who had been 
a Grecian attendant on the infant's mother, 
with the pliability so characteristic of female 
love, learned a good deal of English from her 
husband ; but she could not refrain, especially 
in moments when the heart most pours itself 
out without constraint, from mingling words 
of endearment borrowed from her native 
tongue ; the German servants, and more par. 
ticularly the girl who had the charge of thy 
child, addressed him in German. Cloudeslee 
was desirous of putting an end to this eternal 
jwgon ; and resolving that the language of 
his ward should, as soon as possible, be. Italian 
only, removed with his family into Italy. 

Cloudesley was anxious in the first place for 
the robustness and sound health of the corpo- 
real frame of his pupiL He, therefore, took 
the child with him to the fields, as soon as, in 
the fine climate of Lorabardy, he was capable 
°f this discipline. He taught him to run, to 
fault, and to swim. After this, when Julian, 
for so the boy was named, was seven or eight 
years old, he had him instructed in shooting 
*>th the bow, in wrestling and in horseman- 
™'P- His course of puerile literary studies is 
*hus described : — 

"Italian was to the boy in a manner his 
Wive tongue; and therefore at a compara- 
todj early age, his tutor began to initiate him 
» the rudiments of the Latin language. But 
»U this was without formality. The inflexions 
™ nouns and verbs were treated as a kind of 
P*>e- When Julian had laughed sufficiently 
u the sing-song of declensions and conjuga- 
Jjons, they were laid aside for something else, 
'he next day the tutor would propose that 
*• boy should try how much he could recol- 
*j* of the exercise of the day before ; and 
*"en he did well, his instructor would com- 
••nd him, and, perhaps, turn the whole into 
an agreeable recollection by a toy, a tool, an 
""nsement, a promenade, so as to.produce un- 
f°»sciously a pleasing combination of ideas 



bet 



The 



_*een the lesson and the gratuity. 
r^^Mng of sentences in Latin was acquired 
J. uu * n 's first learning by heart a distich or 
I™? 01 for its musical cadence, at which he 
Jl ' niarvellous facility, and then his inquisi- 

" m ' n d instinctively prompted him to en- 
JJr* *fter the sense, which, by means of his 

•"f's hVely mgt^o,} f expounding, he was 
7"! "^tented to learn word for word till he 
■* mastered the whole. " 



If the author, in his account of the orphan's 
education, proposed to show how the future 
events of his life naturally .or necessarily pro- 
ceeded from the previous course of his men- 
tal training, the mode described by him is ex- 
cellent ; but if he intended it as a model for 
introducing a young man into the higher grade 
of society, it must be pronounced a failure. 

The education of Julian, as described through- 
out the narrative, is that of a spoiled child, a 
child of extraordinary natural faculties, but yet 
completely spoiled. When grown up to years 
of maturity, we find him utterly ignorant of 
the most simple and necessary acquirements for 
entering the world, wholly unacquainted with 
himself or with human character, and therefore 
involved in misfortunes, through the agency of 
which we find him associated with the leader 
of a banditti, and sentenced to perish on the 
scaffold as one of the gang. 

The particulars of this extraordinary con- 
summation it cannot be expected that we should 
here detail. His supposed father, Cloudesley, 
conscience-smitten by continued meditation on 
the crime to which he had been accessory, sets 
out for England to persuade Lord Danvers to 
acknowledge the deceit, and to restore Julian to 
his rights. He fails, and is hurried back by an 
account that his ward had escaped, in conse- 
quence of ill-treatment from the person to 
whom he had given him in charge. He goes in 
quest of him, and is mortally wounded by a 
party of the banditti, with whom Julian had 
unknowingly joined himself. The youth, who 
had been brought back, and witnessed his pro- 
tector's death, being now left without adviser or 
guide, again seeks the company of the bandit 
chief. 

In the mean time, Lord Danvers, on hearing 
of Cloudesley's death, and his nephew's flight, 
selects another confidant to go in quest of him. 
The previous account of this latter person's 
life, forms the commencement of the narrative, 
and, in our opinion, is among its most interest- 
ing portions, as containing several lively 
sketches connected with the history of Peter 
the Great of Russia, and his more immediate 
successors. He goes to Sicily in quest of the 
young fugitive, finds him under sentence of 
death, and makes an energetic but fruitless 
application for his pardon. On returning to 
his hotel, hopeless and desponding, he most 
unexpectedly meets Lord Danvers. This 
nobleman had, during the interval of his ab- 
sence, lost his only remaining son ; and now, 
at length, determines to make the long post- 
poned retribution. He sets out for Italy, 
arrives at the moment to rescue the young pri- 
soner from an ignominous death ; makes a full 
confession of his own guilt, and dies shortly 
after, under a complication of maladies brought 
on by the workings of a soul ill at ease with 
itself. 

He was extenuated to a degree that can 
scarcely be credited. The death of his son, his 
journey to Italy, the acute apprehension of 
some dreadful event to befal his nephew, 
and the eternal shame and horror of his guilt, 
were enough to have killed the strongest man 
that ever lived. He died by degrees : it was 
scarcely possible to say when he expired. When 
he was laid in his grave, the oblivion he desired 
covered the spot where his body was laid ; no 
stone told even his name to the passer-by. — 
But," continues the narrator of this part of the 
story, " I visited the place thn last thing I did 
before I left Naples ; and I regarded this grassy 



hillock as to me the most impressive legend of 
the fatal end of usurpation and fraud that ever 
was recorded." 

As an awful and highly impressive lesson on 
the sentiment contained in the last paragraph, 
this book deserves to stand high. The work- 
ings of the guilty mind, and the slow, but ine- 
vitable progress of retributive justice, are deli- 
neated with the force of a master. But, as an 
illustration of the paradox set forth in the pre- 
face, it proves nothing; and as an auxiliary 
for the education and management of the mind 
of a child, we -think it faulty. Considering it 
as a literary production, it nowise derogates 
from the reputation of the author's previous 
writings, and it displays, in particular, a know- 
ledge of the workings of the human heart, and 
a tact in connecting actions with motives, that 
must ever prove highly gratifying to a culti- 
vated imagination, and highly serviceable in 
aiding the scrutiny of our own thoughts, for the 
purpose of giving a proper direction to our 
external conduct. 



Consolations in Travel, or the Last Days of a 
Philosopher! by Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. 
12mo. Murray, London. 

The history of the human mind is the most 
important branch of philosophy ; the volume 
before us presents an important page of (his 
history. Sir Humphry Davy appears to have 
possessed the very unusual combination of a 
romantic temperament, with methodical ana- 
lytic perseverance. His attainments in che- 
mistry prove his claim to the latter of these ; 
the volume before us is an indisputable evi- 
dence of the former. In it he has thrown be- 
fore the world the workings of his intellect 
during that period of existence to which we 
all look forward, as to ourselves, with awe, 
and as to others, with intense sympathy : the 
period when we feel reluctantly conscious that 
we are about to close one part of our career, 
and equally conscious that we are soon to enter 
on another, concerning the manner of which, 
we believe much, but know nothing. 

The book before us was evidently written at 
the time now described, when the soul 'was 
quivering on the beam between the two states 
of existence. If our sympathies be excited, if 
our intellectual curiosity be stimulated, to ana- 
lyse the workings of the human soul at such a 
period, when developed even in the most de- 
graded being who expiates his crimes upon a 
scaffold, and thereby attracts thousands of 
spectators to a scene where the feelings of hu- 
manity are suspended, for a time, by the work- 
ings of the most intense curiosity, how much 
more powerfully must the enlightened mind 
be drawn to scrutinize the opening afforded by 
a book like this, for seeing how a highly in- 
formed, a deeply thinking, a philosophic indi- 
vidual, prepares himself for the awful transi- 
tion to a jnew and enduring state of existence ? 

These we conceive to be the feelings which, 
a book written under the circumstances of the 
present volume must excite : the gratification 
afforded by the indulgence of those feelings 
will be heightened by the information arising, 
independently of such considerations, from a 
work, known to be the last, of the greatest 
chemist of the age. 

We have attributed to Sir Humphry Davy 
a romantic temperament ; the book justices 
us : it seems to say, had I not been a chemist, 
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I would have been a poet . it is philosophical, 
tint it is the poetry of philosophy. The illu- 
sions of a highly wrought imagination are so 
intimately blended with the conclusions of pro- 
found investigation, that, we confess, we have 
found it in many passages difficult, and in 
some impossible, to unravel their mysterious 
combination. 

The very table of contents confirms our in- 
ference. The work is thrown into dialogue 
form, an arrangement which, though frequently 
employed by the most admired writers of classic 
antiquity, and recently revived by a justly cele- 
brated English author, is generally considered as 
by no means the best fitted for communicating 
information, or for exciting or maintaining at- 
tention. The dramatis persona; are, the writer 
himself, and two of his friends ; one, a Roman 
Catholic, the other, bred a Calvinist, but with 
no small dash of freethinking in his composi- 
tion, having imbibed sentiments verging upon 
scepticism, our author tells us, at a northern 
university in Britain — both, however, philoso- 
phers. With them is introduced, in the pro- 
gress of the work, a fourth character, named 
«« The Unknown," who, though he makes his 
entrance in the middle of the drama, becomes, 
like many other dramatic characters, the hero 
of the ensuing scenes. 

The first dialogue is entitled " The Vision," 
and is, as its name implies, the representation 
of a vision, seen, or supposed to be seen, by 
the author, when left alone by his friends, un- 
der peculiarly exciting circumstances, amidst 
the ruins of the Colosseum at Rome. The 
Colosseum, of itself sufficient to raise a host 
of powerful associations in a highly cultivated 
mind, leads the writer to a train of thinking 
on the progress of humanity, through its va- 
rious stages of civilization. These are succes- 
sively pourtrayed, in a series of scenic displays, 
presented to his imagination by an invisible 
being. The machinery of the vision, or dream, 
is extremely inartificial, strongly resembling (if 
we may be allowed to sink, like Homer, into a 
very low-lived comparison,) the device of the 
raree-show man, who pulls a string, and pre- 
sents a new picture. Nor are the scenes 
themselves of peculiarly striking novelty or 
incident. At length, however, the spirit leads, 
and the philosopher follows, into the regions 
of pure unreality. They quit our mundane 
sphere, and are borne together to the extreme 
limits of the planetary world. Here we must 
adopt the writer's words; for his own language 
alone 'can do justice to his thoughts. 

" The voice ceased, and I appeared in a 
dark, deep, and cold cave, of which the walls 
of the Colosseum formed the boundary. Prom 
above, a bright and rosy light broke into this 
cave, so that whilst below all was dark, above 
all wa« bright, and illuminated with glory. I 
seemed possessed at this moment of a new 
sense, and felt that the light brought with it 
a genial warmth ; odours like those of the 
most balmy flowers appeared to fill the air, and 
the sweetest sounds of music absorbed my 
sense of hearing ; my limbs had a new light- 
ness given to them, so that I seemed to rise 
from the earth, and gradually mounted into 
the bright luminous air, leaving behind me the 
dark and cold cavern, and the ruins with which 
it was strewed. Language is inadequate to 
describe what I felt in rising continually up- 
wards through this bright and luminous at- 
mosphere ; I had not, as is generally the case 
with persons in dreams of this kind, imagined 



to myself wings, but I rose gradually and se- 
curely as if I were myself a part of the ascend- 
ing column of light. By degrees this luminous 
atmosphere, which was diffused over the whole 
of space, became more circumscribed, and ex- 
tended only to a limited spot around me. I 
saw through it the bright blue sky, the moon, 
and stars, and I passed by them as if it were 



in my power to touch them with my hand ; I 



beheld Jupiter and Saturn, as they appear 
through our best telescopes, but still more 
magnified, all the moons and belts of Jupiter 
being perfectly distinct, and the double ring 
of Saturn appearing in that state in which I 
have heard Herschel often express a wish he 
could see it. It seemed as if I was on the 
verge of the solar system, and my moving 
sphere of light now appeared to pause. I 
again heard the low and sweet voice of the 
Genius, which said, ' You are now on the 
verge of your own system : will you go further, 
or return to the earth?' I replied, 'I have 
left an abode which is damp, dreary, dark, and 
cold ; X am now in a place where all is life, 
light, and enjoyment; show me, at least, before 
I return, the glimpse which you promised me 
of those superior intellectual natures, and the 
modes of their being and their enjoyments.' 
* There are creatures far superior,' said the 
Genius, < to any idea your imagination can 
form in that part of the system now before you, 
comprehending Saturn, his moons, and rings ; 
I will cany you to the verge of the immense 
atmosphere of this planet. In that space you 
will see sufficient to wonder at, and far more 
than with your present organization, it would 
be possible for me to make you understand. 
I was again in motion, and again almost as 
suddenly at rest. I saw below me a surface 
infinitely diversified, something like that of an 
immense glacier covered with large columnar 
masses, which appeared as if formed of glass, 
and from which were suspended rounded forms 
of various sizes, which, if they had not been 
transparent, I might have supposed to be fruit. 
From what appeared to me to be analagous 
to masses of bright blue ice, streams of the 
richest tint of rose-colour or purple burst forth 
and flowed into basins, forming lakes or seas 
of the same colour. Looking through the at- 
mosphere towards the heavens, I saw brilliant 
opaque clouds of an azure colour, that reflected 
the light of the sun, which had to my eyes an 
entirely new aspect, and appeared smaller, as if 
seen tlirough a dense blue mist. I saw mov- 
ing on the surface below me, immense masses, 
the forms of which I find it impossible to de- 
scribe ; they had systems for locomotion similar 
to those of the morse or sea-horse, but I saw, 
with great surprise, that they moved from 
place to place by six extremely thin membranes, 
which they used as wings. Their colours were 
varied and beautiful, but principally azure and 
rose-colour; I saw numerous convolutions of 
tubes, more analagous to the trunk of the ele- 
phant than to any thing else I can imagine, 
occupying what I supposed to be the upper parts 
of the body, and my feeling of astonishment 
almost became one of disgust, from the pecu- 
liar character of the organs of these singular 
beings ; and it was with a species of terrror 
that I saw one of them mounting upwards, 
apparently flying towards those opaque clouds 
which I have before mentioned. ' I know 
what your feelings are,' said the Genius: 'you 
want analogies, and all the elements of know- 
ledge, to comprehend the scene before you. 



You are in the same state in which a fly 
would be, whose microscopic eye was changed 
for one similar to that of man ; and you are 
wholly unable to associate what you now see 
with your former knowledge. But, those be- 
ings who are before you, and who appear 
to you almost as imperfect in their functions as 
the zoophytes of the polar sea, to which they 
are not unlike in their apparent organization 
to your eyes, have a sphere of sensibility and 
intellectual enjoyment far superior to that of 
the inhabitants of your earth ; each of those 
tubes which appears like the trunk of an ele- 
phant, is an organ of peculiar motion or sensa- 
tion. They have many modes of perception 
of which you are wholly ignorant, at the same 
time that their sphere of vision is infinitely 
more extended than yours, and their organs of 
touch far more perfect and exquisite.' " 

Here we must break off. The continuation 
is equally animated, equally imaginative, as 
what we have selected, but too long for an ex- 
tract. His guide carries him through the 
cometary system, and concludes with an account 
of the sensations and enjoyments of spiritual 
beings like itself. " There is," it says, " one 
sentiment or passion, which the monad, or 
spiritual essence, carries with it into all its 
stages of being, and which, in these happy and 
elevated creatures, is continually exalted, the 
love of knowledge, or of intellectual power, 
which is, in fact, in its ultimate and most per- 
fect development, the love of infinite wisdom 
and unbounded power, or the love of God." 
" We are likewise in progression, but we 
see and know something of the plans of infinite 
wisdom ; we feel the personal presence of that 
supreme Deity which you only imagine ; to 
you belongs faith, to us knowledge; and our 
greatest delight results from the conviction that 
we are lights kindled by his light, and that we 
belong to his substance. To obey, to love, to 
wonder, and adore, form our relations to the in- 
finite Intelligence. We feel his laws are tho« 
of eternal justice, and that they govern all 
things, from the most glorious intellectual 
natures belonging to the sun and fixed stars to 
the meanest spark of life animating an atom 
crawling in the dust of your earth. We kn«* 
all tilings begin from, and end in, bis everlasting 
essence, the cause of causes, the power «• 
powers. 

" The low and sweet voice ceased ; it »P" 
peared as if I had fallen suddenly upon the 
earth, but there was a bright light before rne. 
and I heard my name loudly called ; the voice 
was not of my intellectual guide — the ge"™ 8 
before me was my servant bearing a flambeau 
in his hand. He told me he had been scann- 
ing me in vain amongst the ruins, that toe 
carriage had been waiting for me above »" 
hour, and that he had left a large party of *>J 

friends assembled in the Palazzo F " . 

The second dialogue is entitled Discussion 8 
connected with the Vision in the Colossi" 11 ' 
and is, as its name indicates, a kind of com- 
mentary on that magnificent and extraoruina'J 
display of philosophic enthusiasm. It is by * 
means equal in interest to that of the »*' 
itself, being chiefly engrossed with discus* 011 ! 
on the nature and differences of the two gr 
branches of Christianity, the Roman CatW»» 



and the Reformed Churches, intermixed _ 
theories on other points of religion, both J 
tural and revealed, in which the same spin' 



th< 



imaginative invention, though curbed by 
solemnity of the sub'eet, occasionally breaks""* 
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The third dialogue is called, from the name 
of the person introduced into it, " The Un- 
known," a character mysterious and eccen- 
tric, but not, as might be inferred from the 
nature of the former dialogues, supernatural. 
w His dress was very peculiar, almost that of 
an ecclesiastic, but coarse and light ; and there 
was a large, soiled, white hat on the ground 
beside him, on which was fastened a pilgrim's 
cockle-shell, and there was suspended round 
his neck a long enamelled phial, like those 
found in the Greek tombs, and it was attached 
to a rosary of coarse beads." 

The account given by this singular character 
of the cause that induced him to carry about 
him these affectedly eccentric ornaments, and 
the use they were to him, are extremely natu- 
ral, and we dare say quite true : 

" I was passing through France in the reign 
of Napoleon, by the peculiar privilege granted 
to a scavan, on my road into Italy. I had just 
returned from the Holy Land, and had in my 
possession two or three of the rosaries which 
are sold to pilgrims at Jerusalem as having 
Wen suspended in the holy sepulchre. Pius 
VII. was then in imprisonment at Fontain 
bleau. By a special favour, on the plea of my 
return from the Holy Land, I obtained per- 
mission to see this venerable and illustrious 
pontiff. I carried with me one of my rosaries. 
He received me with great kindness ; I ten- 
dered my services to execute any commissions, 
Hot political ones, he might think 6t to entrust 
me with in Italy, informing him that I was an 
Englishman ; he expressed his thanks, but de- 
clined troubling me. I told him I was just 
returned from the Holy Land, and bowing 
with great humility, offered to him my rosary 
from the holy sepulchre ; he received it with a 
smile, touched it with his lips, gave hiB bene- 
diction over it, and returned it into my hands, 
supposing of course that I was a Roman 
Catholic. I had meant to present it to his 
Holiness; but the blessing he had bestowed 
opon it, and the touch of bis lips, made it a 
precious relic to me, and I restored it to my 
Beck, round which it has eveT since been sus- 
pended. He asked me some unimportant 
Questions respecting the state of the Christians 
*t Jerusalem ; and on a sudden, turned the 
subject, much to my surprise, to the destruction 
of the French in Russia, and in an exceedingly 
j°w tone of voice, as if afraid of being over- 
Ward, he said, ' The nefas has long been tri- 
umphant over the /as, but I do not doubt that 
'he balance of things is even now restoring, 
'hat God will vindicate his church, clear his 
Polluted altars, and establish society upon its 
Permanent basis of justice and faith ; we shall 
meet again — adieu !' and he gave me his pater- 
J"* blessing. It was eighteen months after this 
"terview, that I went out with almost the 
"hole population of Rome, to receive and 
Welcome the triumphal entry of this illustrious 
■after of the church into his capital. He 
*■» borne on the shoulders of the most dis- 
"aguished artists, headed by Canova ; and 
ever shall I forget the enthusiasm with which 
•* was received, it is impossible to describe the 
J** , *a of triumph and of rapture sent up to 
fr*T* n by every voice. And when he gave 
** benediction to the people, there was an uni- 
J**** prostration, a sobbing and marks of emo- 
£** ot joy almost like the bursting of the 
*f^* • I heard, every where around me, cries 
, ' the holy Father, the most holy Father, 
^toration u the work of God;' I saw 



tears streaming from the eyes of almost all the 
women about me, many of" them were sobbing 
hysterically, and old men were weeping as it' 
they had been children. I pressed my rosary 
to my breast on this occasion, and repeatedly 
touched with my lips, that part of it which had 
received the kiss of the most venerable pontiff. 
I preserve it with a kind of hallowed feeling as 
the memorial of a man, whose sanctity, firm- 
ness, meekness and benevolence are an honour 
to his church and to human nature ; and it has 
not only been useful to me, by its influence 
upon my own mind, but it has enabled me to 
give pleasure to others, and has, I believe, been 
sometimes beneficial in insuring my personal 
safety. I have often gratified the peasants 
of Apulia and Calabria by presenting them to 
kiss a rosary from the holy sepulchre which had 
been hallowed by the touch of the lips and be- 
nediction of the pope ; and, it has been even 
respected by and procured me a safe passage 
through a party of brigands who once stopped 
me in the passes of the Appennines. 

The third dialogue contains a discussion on 
the primary formation of the globe, aa deduci- 
ble from geological observations, which, inte 
resting as it is when treated of by a writer 
who has paid so much attention to such inqui- 
ries, is rendered more so by the comparison 
drawn between it and the Mosaic account of 
the creation, and by the observations on the 
means of harmonizing the apparent inconsisten- 
cies of the two systems. 

In the fourth dialogue, which is styled 
Proteus, or Immortality, from the name of a 
very singular and scarce animal, endowed with 
equal powers of existence in water and land, but 
which has only been found in subterraneous 
abodes, we are led into further disquisitions re- 
lative to our own existence, deduced from the 

analogies of the natural objects around us 

The fifth, the " Chemical Philosopher," is a 
defence of the philosophy o"f chemistry. This 
has, on reflection, afforded us the greatest plea- 
sure of any of these essays, because in it the 
writer divests himself, in a great degree, of the 
garb of mysticism in which he is too frequently 
involved, and assumes the character of advocate 
of a department of science that may proudly 
boast of him as its champion. 

The sixth and concluding dialogue, which 
assumes the unmeaning name of " Pola," from 
a town of that name hi Istria, where the scene 
of conversation is laid, is inferior to all the rest : 
it is a discussion on the nature of time. It con- 
cludes with a sentiment that brings the mind 
forcibly back to what we have described in the 
commencement of these observations, as being 
the supposed state of mind in the writer when 
expressing it. 

" Your history," says one of the speakers in 
the dialogue, " of the laws of the inevitable 
destruction of material forms, recalls to my 
memory, our discussion at Adelsberg. The 



quence of that will, are perfectly and unalter- 
ably balanced. Newton seemed to apprehend, 
that in the laws of the planetary motions, 
there was a principle which would ultimately 
be the cause of the destruction of the system. 
Laplace by pursuing and refining the princi- 
ples of our great philosopher, has proved, that 
what appeared sources of disorder, are in fact 
the perfecting machinery of the system, and 
that the principle of conservation is as eternal 
as that of motion." — And again, in the sentence 
which stands in its proper place, as the conclu- 
sion of this very extraordinary series of essays — 
" Time is almost a human word and change 
entirely a human idea; in the system of nature 
we should rather say progress than change. 
The sun appears to sink in the ocean in dark- 
ness, but it rises in another hemisphere ; the 
ruins of a city fall, but they are often used to 
form more magnificent structures as at Rome ; 
but, even when they are destroyed, so as to 
produce only dust, nature asserts her empire 
over them, and the vegetable world rises in 
constant youth, and, in a period of annual suc- 
cessions, by the labours of man providing food, 
vitality and beauty upon the wrecks of monu- 
ments which were once raised for purposes 
of glory, but which are now applied to objects 
of utility." 

We have sketched from this little volume, 
what we couceive will give our readers some 
insight into its character; but it must be read to 
be truly enjoyed, and the perusal will, we con- 
ceive, amply repay the trouble, for though it 
contains matter from some of which sober 
reason must dissent as extravagant, and al- 
most bordering on the absurd, yet even the 
aberrations are those of a highly gifted, a phi- 
lanthropic and a deeply reflecting mind. The 
opinions and observations on dreams are par- 
ticularly pleasing. 
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This little book has been some time published, 
yet it is very little, if at all known, though it de- 
serves to be well-known. The volume is full of 
poetry, and rural repose, and sober piety ; it i» 
intended to illustrate the character of the 
Scottish peasantry, and it does so most suc- 
cessfully, whilst it naturally places that cha- 
racter in the most amiable and favourable light, 
though not an overstrained or fanciful one. 
We quite agree with the author, that those critics- 
are very far beside the mark who assert that coun- 
try life is of necessity excluded from all the deeper 
workings of passionate joy, sorrow, fear, hope, 
and love. The mild magnificence and beauti- 
ful repose of nature, seem to us admirably fitted 
to produce and cherish a poetical temperament, 
changes of the material universe are in bar- land if we allow the natural objects with which 
mony with those which belong to the human] the dwellers among the green pastures and the 
body, and which you suppose to be the frame i lofty mountains are perpetually conversant, to 
or machinery of the sentient principle. May j be sublime and beautiful, our next step must 
we not venture to imagine, that the visible and j be to confess, that their comparisons, meta- 
tangible world, with which we are acquainted j phors and allegories should be so likewise ; for, 
by dur sensations, bears the same relation to the , as Sir William Jones reminds us, in his Essay 
divine and infinite Intelligence, that our or-! on the Poetry of the Eastern Nations, "an al- 
gans bear to our mind ; — with this only differ- legory is a string of metaphors, a metaphor is a 
ence, that in the changes of the divine system, J shortsimile, and thefiuest similes tire druwnirom 
there is no decay, there being in the order of {natural objects." Above all, there is in the still 
things a perfect unity, and all the powers, yet cheerful solitudes of the country, more of 
springing from one will, and being a conse- ; peace, of fearful innocence and pure religion. 



